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ABSTRACT ' ^ ^ 

The Canadore College Continuing Ed/ucation Division 
model for innovative individualized and personalit^d progranfs 
contains several sabsystems: analysis of current' jcoiitinuing 
education, identification of criteria evaluation (of the oJSi^del, 
desigii of the n^n moQel, simu^l^tion^, ^valuation of th« nen aoS^i, 
an^d implementation of the nen mo^^. S^e .framenorJt *or a systems 
.approach to instructional innovation ife provided through a process / 
call^^d anasynthesis vhich ^illovs complex elements learning ^ 
processes to ^e integrated, to provide soljitions to educational" / 
problems. A graphic analog model using I*OGOS computes programs va^/ 
constructed to^ solv^ problems of individualized and personalized / 
instruction through anasynthesis^ Besearch findings using the model 
shov that the value of .l^ciHires^ or seminars is dependent bn the 
student* Cognitive styles of siudents help them adapt instructional 
strategie,s to meet their ovn needs and the most successful 
personalized edu<;ation programs combine cognitive and affective 
strategies. (CH) * . . f ' - * 
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The innovator makes enemies o^ all those Who prospered 
under th$ old order, and only lukewarm "support is forth- 
coming from those who would prosper under the new 
because men are generally incredulous, never really 
trusting new things unless they have tested them by 
experience.** , . ' I 

Niccolo Maohib^elli 



A STRATEGY FOR INSTITUTIONAL CHAUGE ' . 

Our strategy to manage educational change in the Continuing 
Education Division at Canadore College has been to encourage an eclectic 
approach that mixes oc blends the elements of t;he process of individ- 
ualization and personalization. The final set 6r "mix" is Jecided upon 
to achieve the best or optimum combination of these elements for each 
student. This strategy recognizes that there is no' one magic way to 
teach each student. We strive to account for each student, instructor, 
administrator and counsellor as'an individual. 

Our model has been based upon instructional systems technology* 

. WHAT IS INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY ^ ^ 

there' are seyeral definitions of instructional systenig technology 

but one that^ highlights all of the essential features is provided by 

the commission on instructional technology': 

.a systematic way of designing, carrying out, and evaluating 
the total process of learning and teaching in terms pf specific 
objectives, based on reseatch in human learning and communication 
a^Tid etgploying a combinatiot) of human and non**human resources 
to bring about more effective instruct?ion.^ 

Many people tell me that they are either using a systems-model or 
that tl^ey are taking a systems-approach to instruction. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence of this in practice, in^any cases. ^16 state 
definitions is not enougi^, A systems-sppiCoach demands that* we analyze, 
synthesize, model and simulate. This wilX become clear as we pr6gcess- 



"Six Characteristics in Search of a Profession^ An Intellectual 
Technique'*. , Howard K/Hitchens Jr., Aqd^^oXrlsual Instruction , November 
1971, pp.M0I^I02. . \ 



an'^nsjructional systems techmology model 

^ \ * /f 

When we first individualized our programs in the fall of 1970; we 

c6nstru(:ted a simple model. Since we <iid not have a method or a precise 

2 

"language" we simply drew rectangles and described our. process* This, 
was a^tigmeoted by borrowing some of the. items from the personalized 

education program model n^hich has been employed at Oakland Community. 

3 ' 
College , ,As we began to introduce other elements in the process^ ^e 

simply drew a few more rectangles and added them to the chart. 



I felt -this was not adequate to represent our developments and decided 

that the LOGOS (Language for Optimizing Graphically Ordered System) 

5 

language and process of anasynthesls developed by Dr* Leonard Silvern 
could possibly lead us to sophisticated models that could assist us to 
consider the complex relationships of the elements of individualizing 
and personalizing our programs* The more we Individuali^zed the more 
complex relationships became apparent, 

X now f^el that any attempt to individualize andf personalize education 
progjcams shoyliJ commence with the process rof anasynthesls as developed byj 
Dr- Silvern. . , - ' - 

In order to effectivly utilize anasynthepis^ administrators^ faculty 
and paraprof essibnals must learn the process/ an<f the language* ^ 

To accomplish this at Canadore^ I asked Dr* Silvem to train the 
entire staff. \This led to a team of persons yho could implement the 
processes of , anasynthesls in our division* l.will now describe the model 
that we are building and the process that we are. going through. 

S^e C^nadore Continuing Education 1970 mQdei fpr th^ Implefmeiitation 
and Management of ' Individualized a^jd^ Personalized Fro^rams^ Figure 1. 
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See Oakland Community College model, Figure 2A and 2B. \ 



A 



L. C. $ilvern "LOGOS": A Systems iLartguage for Flowchart Modeling; 



I 



Educational T echn ology^ June 1969. 

^ ^ V I , " 

Anasynthesls - The process of analysis, synthesis » modeling ^nd ^ 
simulation* ' . • * ' 



Ic is essential that the graphic analog mo^del ^xcwpts should be referred 

6 ^ 

to as I describe the^model» (It is an effort to understand^ but the worth 
of the eff<irt"will be obvious to you?) Our, division had been implementing 
,a process of individualizing and personalizing for four years before we 



decided to build a sophisticated model and our first step involved a model 
of, the< current*, situation. 



The Csnadore Continuing Education DivisionJHodel for Innovative 

Individualized and Personalized Programs containV several subsystems* 

and appears in the appendix of this article as Figure 3. The subsystems 

are; ' . " \ ' ^ . \ ^' 

* t * " - 

. ,^pJ--0 Analyze Current Canadore Cor^tinuing Educarion Model, ' 

T.O -Identify Criteria , * - 

3.0 Evaluate Old Model 

4.0" Design New Model 

5.^0 Run Simulations 

6*0 Evaluate New Hodel * - ^ 

7*0 Implement New Model . . ■ 

In subsystem 1.0 we analyze the current Canadore Continuing C3^cation 

**** ' H.. / 

model. The subsystem 1.0 contains two sub&ystems referred to as 1.1 and 

J.. 2 (these numbers seifve as quick references, to the user of tlie model), 

jln subsy^em 1.1 we model tiie current/ functions and in. Il2 We analyze 
^the model. Subsystem. 1. 1 cpntains thiree subsystems as seen Figure 4- 
(Noter^ Each subsystem is giv^n a specific number t*o accurat portray 

ti\e sequence or flow^^bf information from one subsystem to tl/e next.) 

1.1.1 Draw Model \ , " / ^' . * / 

1.1.2 Simulate ^k)d^ to .Test IJt \ . ; / " 

1.1.3 evaluate Modei\l;l Correspondence to Canado/e Continuing 
Education Situ^ioh ' ^ A 

■ ■ 'V • A ■■ 

In subsystem l.l.i'We dr^ a model of the ^curreht functions 
Canadore. This model represents a "snapshot picture"\of 'the.way ^ur 
program is. It contains a description of all of the elei^ents t)f iAdivid- 
ualizing and pe^sonalizlngydeveloped .and used tfo date« as X^ll as a complete 
look at a\l administrative* faculty and parapro?e^ssional\curreot functions,. 

. ■ ■ ■ • , . \ . . ■ '.^ 

■ See Canadore Continuing Education Division model excerpts, 
bibliography Is also avai^ilable from the author. 

^Point-Numeric code. ' x ^ * 

5 



Our pbjecjiive is to produce a model of present functions which has a 
l:l^correlation or correspondence with *the actual program- In subsystem 
1*1.2 we simulate ,<or trycxit) the mo<iel to test it and in subsystem 1;1»3 
we evaluate the model as to whether or not we have achieved a high ' 
"fidelity" (i*e» accuracy) with the real life situation* It is imperative 
that what, actually Exists is cleaj^y identified before we progress. ' 

In subsystem 1.2* Figure 4* we analyze the current model and the 
signal paths 1*2 to Cfollow the horizontal lines with arrow heads - these . 
carry informaticJn from one subsystem to the fallowing) 2*0 and 1*2 to 3*0 
which indicate that the next step is to identify the criteria we will 
use to evaluate the old model. ^ ,The results of our analysis of the current 
situation in 1*2 are fed forwair4 ^jfi ■ e * to be used later) to 3*0*where 
the current model will be evaluated* Examine Figure 3* Criteria" fot 
evaloation 2*0 are used in 3.0 to evaluate the old model and are fed 
forward to 6-0 where they are stored as information to J>e utilized wherf ^ 
the. new model reaches the evaluation stage; in, 6*0. 

* * 

Our goal is to analyze the existing s^i^tuation 1,0« design a new 
model 4*0« r^n simulations to test this new model in 5*0 and implement 
the new mode^L in- 7*0* - j ' . * 

Refer to Figure 5- The subsystem 1*1*1 Dcaw Model contains two 
subsystems. ■ , , 

1*1.1.1 Oanduct Project 

1.1*1.2 Conduct BTSD (Basic Trainiiig for Sk^ll Develo^ent - 

Adult Basic Education) Progt^ \ ^ 

For two years we individyalized and per^onalizid our programs 
wi^^houC the benefit of V^^sarch or project asstlstancV* We learneaythat 
to ^olve the problems th^t were occuring as ^e\i'ndiLVittualized we hali to 



r^giiest additional funds^^ I,as^ed the Resear6h\Sec|pioB of the Ontario 
Ministry o£ Colleges and Universities for a grant of 70i thousand dollars" 
to'do ^ research 'and development project in the n^pnagem^nt and implementation 
(Jf indiVidudlizGd and personalized programs. 
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The stibsystem 1.1*1 + 1 represents the proj ect and ' stibsystem 
1*1,1,-2 represents the re^Sulting BTSD Program . 

At this point one should note the manrfer. in which LOGOS (the 
language developed by DrJ Silvern) pftrmits a simple itart but allows 

for systematic progress to lower and lower levels 6f detail. We are* 

at this poment w ur kiii^^ at the fourth level of detail* (It is 
i^ortant that we become specific at each poirtt in our analysis. The 
level of detail increa*ses as we become caore sp^ecific about the, ftinctions 
that have to be carried out at each point,,) , - 

The subsystem Conduct Project 1,1,1 + 1 shotvn in Figure 5 contains 

10, subsystems; * , ^ 

[ 

1,1*1,1 + 1 Create J^ew Ministry. Proposal ; 
1+1*1+1+2 Evaluate New Proposal Internally 

1+1^1+1+3 Submit to Ministry of Colleger and Universities Research Section 
1*1 + 1 + 1 + 4 R^uest Clarification/Modification 'Proposal 
1*1,1^1.5 Modify Proposal 
1+1+1+1,6 Evaluate Proposal (Ministry) 
J+1+1+1+7' Reject Proposal (Ministry) 
1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 8 . Decid^ to OpevatioF^alize 
1+1+1.1,9 Opera tionalize Project 
r+1+1.1+10 Terminate Project ^ 



if^e^s'tibsystem l + lil%l permits us to usej a model to advantage in? 
jprojecjt Work, Subsystem l + l+i+J.>5 indicates that somfe portions of the 
I Project Work are st^icritical that we must find a way to bperatibnalize 

them even if Min is ti^. funding is not forthcoming, Jhe subsystem 1,1,1 + 1 + 9 ^ 

■ ^ \ . ' 

has four sub systems J ^^^^^e caost important subsystem here is 1.1-1 + 1+9 + 3, 

This subsystem receive^, input from the feedforward si-sgnal- path 1 + 1,1 + 1 + 61., 

Continuing E<!ucatiVn Division Project Work and all project results are* \ 
after evaluation irft 1. l + lvl + 9'l3» fed forward ^nd utili^d in tWje subsystem 
1 + 1 + 1 + 2,4 Operationalize BTSD Program. In similar fashion* all^iproblems 
arising ifi the day ti day operation of the BTSd\ program kre fed pack from 
1+1 + 1.2,4 to 1*1 »1 + 1.9^1 'Which integrates research and im^lementafiion 



and permits researches and line manager to work tagether to solve mutual 
problems and i^eveloj^ and^ lni(Jlement new ideas and findin^s+ ^ 



\ 
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A 16ng range goal of ^ur modeling quanClflcal^on and I feel 'that 
we will be^able to use these models (when quantified' or mathematized) to 
^swer questi6ns regarding cost benefit, cost utility an^ cost effectiveness 



The subsystem 1*1*1*2 Conduct BTSD Program contains five subsystems: 

1*1*1*2*1 Ptopose Individualized Prdgram^ Days ^ 
1*1.1*2*2 N^goiiate Ptoposal Ministry of Colleges ^i^Univetsities/ 
Canada Manpdwer Centre/College . " i'\ 

1*1**1.2*3 Reject Proposal ^ \ ' v. 

1*1*1*2*^ Opera tionalize Program \ ^ ' 

1*1a1*2*5 End Semi-Annual Cycle - ^ - 



■\ 

\ ^ — - . 

We*propose a block of tra:^ning days to the Ministry of Colleges and 

Universities and Canada Manpowei; Centre for a 6 month period in 1*1*1.2*1 

negotiations occuring in Isl.l*2\2 dnd we either operatiqnklize the 

program l*i*l*'2*4 or J:he proposal is rejected* in 1*1*1*2*3*\ 



N 

The su]?sy3tem shows feedback from l*lsi*2*3 to 1*1*1*2*1; and from 
1*1*1*2*4*4 tQ-(I*l*l*2*4*3), (1*1*1*2*4*2), (1*1*1*2*4*1); and ft^bp 
l*l*l*2s5 to 1*1*1*2*1; and from (l*l*l*'l*2/4*4) to (1*1*1*1*9*1)* 



:t \i 



^ The subsystem 1*1*1*2*4*3 Conduct Program is one of gr^&at interest t^o* 
ijfistructional technologists ^d curriculum personnel so we will look at \ 
its expansion in Figjuire 6* \ , \ ' ^- 



Subsystem 1*1*1*^*4*3 contaitis^ several subsysftems one of which is 

l*l*l*2*4*3*lN^nduct Instruction* Subsystem l^l-:.*2*4* 3* 1 contains eight. 

subsystems* | \ \ \ . i 

. 1*1*1*214*3*1*1 Conduct Orientation andv Diagnosis 

1*1*1*214*3*1^ Hlace Student in the Prigi^am ^ 
1*1*1*2*4*3*1*5 Give Stud*&nt Pre-Tests \ ^ . - 

1*1*1*2*4*3*1*A Prescribe vObjectives and 1 Resources 
l*lrl*2*4*3*l*5\ Study Objectives Using R^ources 
l*l*l*2*4*3*l*^\GiYe Students Postr^Tests ^ 
l*l*l*2*4*3*T*7NpvAl'uate Petfortnance \ 
l*l*l*2*4*3*i\.8 ^aduate StJ^dent ^ - ^ \ 

I w6uld like poin^ out tha^ we kre at this momemt^workiirg with* 
a mojkl at the 8th level\of| <ietail*\ At\ this level of detail our view of ^ 
instruction is still in fjposs overview fprmat^ This is an e*xample of the 
use of models that J^re constructed sjtstei^iatically* By using this system 
we will be able to ^jystematiii&lly take each\ function to lower and lower 

,^in ^ rigorous fashion* This 



levels of detail, orVhigher resolution, \in A rigorous fashion* 



8 



permits us to gain an exa 



t representation of instruction* Also, &t 



the 8th level of detail tie subsystem Conduct Instruction is complex 
but with LOCOS a^a tool, or'means o£ representing, we do not fear this . 
complexity ai^d can proceed to reach the level of exactness that we desire. 
We can also achieve the gjoal of considering the elements on individualizing 
and personalizing and. their interrelationships with high resolution and 
without finding a situation which is too complex for our system. 
Anasynthesis permits us to solve very complex instructional problems*. 
Subsystem 1.1.1.2*4*3*1 Conduct rhs'truction represents a situation in 
which the total program is individualized and personalized* This ,sub- 
.system at lower levels of detail contains, the details of all of the ^ 
elements and interrelationships deferred to in '^Arriving at Individ- 
ualization and Personalization" (Dudgeon, 1973) and *'Innovative Approaches 
to Adult Basic Education" (Dudgeon, 1973, B*T*S*D* Review), The models 

r 

^and LOGOS provided us with an opportunity to represent our, elements and 
their interrelationships in a way that achieves a level of specificity 
in ke^j)ing with our use of objectives in education*^ « 



. We have progressed from a systems**^pproach that was "hopeful" to \ 
^.j^afe that truly gives the capacity ^or analysis, synthesis, modeling, 
^ ^d simulation-* The process called "anasynthesis** provides the frame- 
d/work and the system for our division* We have taken a systematic 
approach to solving education problems and have constructed a graphic 
analo^*model using LOGOS language to be sure that we are actually 
using the process of analysis, synthesis, modeling and simulation. 

\ Figutre 7 sho^^ subsystem l.l<1.2-4.2 at a lower level of detail 
and is 'an example of the use of the summer function* See ^'Syst^ms 
En^inefericig o£ Education XVIII: Roles of Feedback and Feedforward 
During Simulation", \ Leonard Silvern, ETC CaliMrnia i97Ai ..Figutre 8 
Isja graphic anal-og mbdel**used by Dudgeon at tne 197AI National El|[uAiti^onal 
, Technology Conference in Hiami> Florida to introduce beginners t6 the 
in<iij^idualizsttio^ and persori^li::ation of Co^llege ABE programs* 



! 



for a lis J of models available, cor*t^ot thp author, 
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A SET OF ELEMENTS - * ' 

The process of individualizing and personalizing inscruction is made 
up of a large numbfer of elements* Some of chese .isolated elements are: 
performance objectives/pre-cescs, post-tests, criterion-referenced 
me^surementj computerized dat;a banks of objectiv&Sj items and resources, 
innovative architecture, "THeEducational Sciences including the cognitive 
styles of administrators, faculty, counsellors and students, mediation by 
design rather than chance, computer-managed cracking, computer-managed , * 
evaluation, computer management of insti;uction, JLnstructors utilized as 
resPurce persons, peer tutoring, paraprofessionals, a^^variety of hardware 
anji softWkre, diagnosis , of learning problems, prescriptions, measurement 
of retentio^n, the use of sampling technique in evaluation to introduce ^ ^ 
economy into testing, objectives written with attention to taxonomic 
levels, sequencing^ of content from the lowest to highest across levels, 
a balance between cognitive "^nd affective objectives* (The list is long 
but not complete*) I have not listed these elements in the order implemented, 
but ''the* list setve^ to prove that an instructional systems technolog]r model ^, 
for change contain^ a great many elements. These elements are all complex* 
(Consider the increase in complexity that occurs if I ask you to begin to 
consider the interrelationshiFps of these elements*) The elements and 
interrelationships are complex and we need ^the process of ^'j^nasynthesis'* 
(analysis^ synthesis modeting and simulation) to obtain soJ^utions ^n 
complex systems* 

, JARGOM 



( 

At a^Qut this pointl mauy*persops ask me if ^11 th^ "jargrfn" is 
necessary. I admit that eduicational technpl^ogists use a langu£Lge that 
^is fc^reign to many educators \but it is a fact that this language is a 
necesi^ity^if one 'is. to lekrn,\co[nmunicate, research, or apply the young 
science of instructional^ systems technology or any other discipline. 
£act\ fiald has its language and I encourage^ you to learn this language' 



if you wish to'.beco!]^ involved, 



lOi * ^ 

h*C* Silvern, Systems Engineering of Education I: The Evplittion 

of Systems Think^nR in Education , E*1:*C*, California, 1971. 
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ELEMENTS AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS 



In the Continuing Education Division at Canadore we combine, the 
elements ^£ individualization and personalization to meet the needs'ot' 
each individual student, Kach student h'as his/her own individual rate 
o£ learning and his/her own learning styl^e* , 



WHtCH IS BEST, LECTURE OR SEMINAR? 

f t ' ^ n 

The -answer, is both* It depends oji the student* Some students 
learn best b y lectures and we mtlst provide good lecturers to fill this * 
need/ There is nothing more dan^ging than to place a student,' who' 
does poorly in a group, into a seminar where the persoa will be expected .to 
participate in order to ax:hieve the objectives* I£ a Seminar experience 
^is itecessary. for^ a .student Js chosen vocation, and if he/she does poorly 
in groups, then we sl\ould identify this prior to instruction and augment 
the studen|t's '*group-*lntera^:tlve abilities*' before expecting the student 
to attend and do well in a seminar*! Many schools simply place this 
sjtudent in! a. seminar and/leave him/her to "sink or swim". 



Ther^ are many instructional methods or delivery modes: lecture, 
seminar, lecture-*discu^^ion, tutorial^ peer-tutoring. Independent study. 



CAI (Computer Assistec^ Instruction) ^ programmed instruction, and others* 

* / J I * ' 

Consider the problems^ when these moc^es are cJombined or* Interrelated with 

print, audio, visual/ audlo-visuai-T-jrod^all of the other varieties ojf 

presentation format* The situation becomes very complex when we consider* 

the alternate media /available for eadh modet television,, books, radio, 

-audio tape, video Vape, theatre, socijodrama, film and reai life field 

experiences, slide^, computers, etc* ^ 



t\r 
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COMPUTER MANAGED INSTRUCTION(CMI) 

Computer tianaged InstVqction (CMl)'"'. permits college managers to 
util;L2e^the compjiter in managir^g the pro'cess ojc individuali2atVon an^ 
personal^-zation* I When programs^ are ijadividuallzed, a gteat deal of ' ^ 
complex i^nformation. must be*ava^lablej to managers to avoiji chao^* 

'^^Not computer assisted instruction (CAI)* Computer' assisted 
insjtructiijn (CAI) is one o£ many Wibdes for ^ the deliverV of instruction* 



1 1 
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Imagine a college where 10,000 students are each receiving instruction 
b^sed upon their individual needs. In a situation like this, the computer 
can be used to provide^ in a sophisticated^ and economical way, the 
management information needed. How can the computer be used'in the 
management of individualized and personalized programs? Most importantly, 
to provide a computerized data bahk of %ject;iyes, items'afid resources, " 
It cari'ftirther be used in the evaluation process. /The step by st^p ^ i, i 
progress of large, numbers of students can be easily monitored. We. can 



obtain pre-test, post-test and 
clerks usually ^ssociat^d with 
concepts ^uch as ^objective, ^li 



ident£ 

retention data without the a^rmies of 

% 

lividualized learning. We can utilize 
^nd^ perjion samplirvg techniques. ^ 



Sampling tec^nj.gue add the computer 'c^ greatly reduce both- the frequency 

and cost of achievement testing. The computer can be used to give computer 

assistance to such difficult jobs as curriculum validation. anrf analysis • 

CMI can be used to help determine and allocate resources during tbe 

operation of an individualized and personalized program. In short, we 

probably have only begun to see the possible uses of the computer^ in 

12 ■ ' ^ 

^ the management of instruction and Tsducation progr^ms^ ^ 



COGRITIVE STYLE^ 



Concepts such as cognitive stj'le have an almost infinite number *\ 
of applications iS Individualized and personalized programs. Cognitive,^ 
style has been developed By Vr, Joseph E, Hill based upon four assumptions 
about the human being;. * j ^ 



1. Education is the process of searching. for meaning. 

f , . ^ 

2, Thought is different ^rom language, / ' 

f / ^ ' , ' • 

3, Man- is A social creat^ure with a unique capacity 

for deriving meaning fr6m his environment and 
personal experiences through the creation and use 
of symbols, , . 

4. Not content with ti^iploglcal satisfactions alone, 
man Continually sebk^s meanipg. ^ 



■ s 



12, 



"^For further information! about the Computer Managed Instruction 
System (CMI) uded in the Can^ld^re Colldge Continuing Edic^tion Diyisiotj 
contac^i the autnor of this PStpiJir. Several papers on Th^ Canadorc 
Comprehensive Aihievement Moni|,Dprirtg system (CAM) and the CanadtJre 
Mathematics Banli of Objective^, litems and Resources (Mathematics BOIR) 
are available frbm Dean Dudgeo^Wt Canddore, ' ^ \ ' ^ 



\ 
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^An individual's cognitive style-.i^s determined, by the way * he takes 

note of his total surroundings - how, he seeks meaning, how he becomes 

informe<^< Is he a listener or a reader? Is he j^oncerned only with 

^ his' own vt-ewpoint or is he influenced in ' declsion-jnaking by his family 

^or associates? Does he reason as' a- mathjsmaticianj or ^s a social 

13 

scientist, or as an automotive mechanic? 

. The commitoient of the (Janadore Contiauing Education Division is to ^ 
determine the way- in which a student leamsi adapt instructional strategies 
to^ that style to guarantee sul^cesses, and to augment in a designed manner, 
\ the studenjcs lesser stifengths or weaknesses. The seven educational 

sciences as defined by Dr< Hill are: - ' ' / v 

: , f:.:Sy«Vl?^,nd their ^ianin^,- .■ / ' • 

'2< Cultural determinants of the meaning^ symbols 
' 3- Modalitiesx^of ^inferetice / ^ ^ 

4. BlQChemical ^and electrophysio^logical aspects of memory 

5, Cognitive styled of * individuals * ^ 
6< Teaching styles, administrative styles and counselling styles 
7- Systemic analysis and decision-making ^ 

' •■ ■ ■ A ■ ■ 

A CONFLUENT APMOACH \ ^ 

ijost succes>^ful^ innovative, individualdi^ed and personalised 
^educational programk^are based ^upon a blend ^^f cognitive and affective 
strat$^ies< We have l^f ten ignored the affecC^e domain apcRwe need^ to 
emphasi2e it. One successful apprqach to affaotive strategies and dut 
conies is to adopt a strategy whi^h blends poth . a behaifioristW and a 



\ 




humanistic orienta\ion tq the affect\v^ domain* .This b4havior^stic- 
humanistic i^pproach can aJ^so be u^ed with th^^cogtiitive do^iain- ^ \ ^ 

1 Educators are -doi'ng well in the cognitive domain but the affective 
domain is often fbrgotten or ignored esp^ially in practical application 
•of taxonomies- • x ^ ^ r 

' ^ \ ... 

13 ' 

For further informatioo "The^Educational Sciences", Di;* Joseph Hill, 
Oakland Community College,* Detrort, Michigan, Several papers on the use 
of the Educational Sciences at Caf^Sdore's Continuing. Education Division are 
^available from DedTT^udgeon at Canaodro- < - ' . * 
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^ We need to empftfasice educatioa for tlTe^total person. That doesa't 
souad too new aa<! it^s certainly riot a' new idea^ The Greeks shxi this 
as the only worthwhile education. Np aspkct of the human potential was 
left to lie dormant. Knowledge* cyj-ture, athletics, human values an^ 
i^wareness were all a part of what Platp and Aristotle practiced eveiry 
day of their- lives. * " ^ " 



TKe modern age has found itself .caught up in technology* Our 
Aiildren have to be able t6 function, to manipulate within. the techno- 
logical environment. The use of technolo^gy in Education should not be - 
dehumanizing if we pay ^attenJCion to the emotic^ilal aspect of learning. 
We can t go back to the golden age of -Greece andi ignore what's happening 
today. But sadly> in order to guarantee succession the intellectual side 
we've ignored the '*fjeeling" component that , accompanies every piroces^ 
Certainly no one is to "blame" for this. , 

There is'a ferdwing recognitipa that education .must equipV the /student 
to ^^^e in the techAological environment and cope ip such a' way that no 
part ^f his or^her human potential will be ignored. This new emphasis 
is call^d^iJonf luent education. Very simp"ly> confluent education is the 
philosophy and practice* that takes into account bo,th* the intellectual 
demands of the complex, society and the human potenxial needs of each 



indfvi<^al studentf. 
follows ; 



Dr. "George Brown defines confluent education as 



\ 




"Confluent education is the term for the 
Integration ^r flowing together of the 
affective anci cognitive elemei^ts in 
individual andigroup learning - sometimes 
called humanistic of psychological education 
Affective refere' to the feeling or emotional 
aspects of expeY^r^c^ learniri^. How a 
child or adult: feels about wanting'to learn> 
how he feels he learns >^ and what he ^ 
feels after" heXl^a^ learned are included ^ 
in the affective domain. 

v 

Cognitive refers to the activity of the 
mind in knowing an object* to intellectual 
functioning. What an in<itvidual learns and 
the intellectual process of learning it - 
W9uld fall witl^^n t*he cognitive -domaiji 
unless what if> learned is an attitude 
value> which would be affective learning 




Georp,e Isaa<^ ^jowix> /'Humiin Teaching for Hjuman L 
MacMillan Company of Canad^s. Juna/1972> pp. 3 and 
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\ Confluent education can only come about by a re-thinking on the part 
of Colleges* There needs to be a /re-introductipn of Uhat has gradually 
etoded si^ce the time dlf the Greeks - the affective o<. emotional aspects 
of' expet^ience and, learning: ^ how a sttyient feels as he learns and how, 
he fefels af ter^ he learns* ^'^^^^ 

The concept of ponflueiit education is paralleled in jthe writings^bf 

th^ contemporary European philosopher Martin Heidegger. Heidegger's claim 

is that^there is no intellectual process which exists in separation from 

an emotional counterpart* Emotions are just as must a part of the student 

* 

in the classroom as are. his or her i,ntellectual abilities, We*ve been 
asking students to demonstrate their intellectual achievements and we 
try to judge them on the'content of subject matter alone. But the graduates 
cannot eicist on this alone* ^We want graduates who can cope In a^ world 
demanding more than knowledge of subject matter content* The^rtew emphasis 
must be on tl\fe^ total human being with all of his or her potential for 
intellectual ^nd emotional growth. 



We need to re- think ^our emphasis in education* We cannot continue . 
to emphasize .only subject content and ignore emotion* We should begin 

i 

to emphasize and implement a program of confluent education for the total 
person by building into our education programs situations that enhance \ 
emo^onal learning and growth as well as subject content. ^ \ ' , 

THE REWARDS? 

. "A smile where oAce a frown grew\' ' ( , 

A 'slow' group grasping difficul^t conceji^ts 
I ^ because they' experienced them. y 



Outcasts becoming involved* 

\ i ) 

'Behavior problem^J- trying to contribute. 

* X 

Young people concerned about their worlds 
a&d my world too . 

\ \ 
Teen-agers seeking responsible solutions 

to their problems, and the problems of 

mankind- ^ ; 

tlpafraidj committed^ searching* open* 
communicative T>eopl^, finding the joy of 

life. 



\ 
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' * Kids who onQe were bored now bursting with 

new discoveries* . ^ , t - 

Almost an entire grade level far^ surpassing ^ \ \ 

those who preceded them. ^ 

Not only in grades, but also in maturity, - 
responsiBili^y^ creativity, appreciatioiT, ^ 
concern* 

I am .x^hanging*. ^ < . 

Others axe topi^^othe^r teachers, but most 
of all, our. students /'15 

A Strategy for chamqe ' ' - ^ 

Educational change or changing should focus on the attainment of better 
leamiagf outcomes and au attempt to reach each learner as an individual* 
One strategy fdr institutional change involves college managers who adopt, 
as po3!ljCy,. a. commitment to permit innovative personnel to develop and 
.implement their ideas* Any good change agent will be ineffective i^^ollege 
policy 'or senior administrators block his or her way* 



Administrators should' encourage the eclectic selection* of the elements 
of instructional\systems technology that will improve upon the efficiency 
in the management, learning* In this climate, adminj^fcrators can hold 
all' members of their organization re^onsible and accountable for student 
learning outcomes and the accurate measurement of learning* Administrators 
should not take a rigid position and must permit a blend of behavioristic 
and humanistic approaches to botli the cognitive and affective domain* 



DOES INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE COST? 

Yes it does* Many colleges now have enough hardware ^r an individ- 
ualized and Personalized process but it may be either-seldom or ineffectively 
used* Education tends ta be a labor-'intensive business and the re-deployment 
f resources ba^ed on educational technology .and an instruci^ional systeas. 
proach can lead to savings* Researc^ and development has tip be done and 
in ^the early stages this may negate cost savings but the end results will 
denfonstrate trade-offs ^nd pay*-offs in cost savings,^ 




ERLC 



"^^George Isaac Bi/own, "Hum an Teaching for Human Learning/' 



A 



/ MacMlllan Company .of Canada, ^Jtine 1972, pp. 200-201. 
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Development cost, like any other cost.> should be amortised. Remember, 
cost benefits and savings ar$ but^one of many benefits of individualized 
and personalized education program. 



, / ARRIVItjIG AT XtjISTITUTIQNAL CHAtjIGE ^ x 

At Canadore in the Continuing Education Division we have attempted 
institutional change using an instructional systems technology model. 
It has challenged many concepts of traditional educational management, 
^ ^ Administrators, faculty and paraprof essionals in the Canadore Continuing 
Education Division, have changed and they support the implementation of 
new processes designed to increase-learning outcomes. Administrators 
set budget priorities to ensure the achievement of desired instructional 
Outcomes- , ^ ■ • 



THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OFFICER ' 

The key to institutional change is the change a^ent* In an ^ 
instructional systems technology model for institutional change, the 
educational development officer^' (instructional systems technologist) 
can be a key change agent. It is important to note that change agents 
can be trained. Educational development officers can implement systems, 
and then support and train administrators, instructors,^ paraprof essionals 
and students, during anS after the implementation of these systems. An 
educational development officer must be a trained instructional systems 
technologist and not just someone with an interest, in the field. Too 
many administrators choose an educational development officer who is not 
trained and inevitably find that the level of iniplementation and. the 
frustration of faculty and students varies with the degree of expe'rtise 
of the edXicational development officer. ^ 



r 




See "Gene L\ WilkitisoU, Needed Information for Qost Ana^^j^JSj 

.Educati onal Technology , July 1972. 
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Sometimes also referred to ps F^aculty Education, Pi^S^^sional 



Development or Staff Deve/opment Cffficer* 
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THE IMSTRUCTIONAL MANAGER 

%he management of learning demands that instructors are instructional 
managers whi? design and manage th$ learning process. Computer systems - 
(both computer mariaged instruction CMI and computer assie^ted instruction 
CAI) ate available to assist the instrucCiopa'l manager" in his or h6r role* 
Computers can collect and tabulate evaluation data and dispense information* 
The instructional manager brings professional judgtoeAf irv the role of. 
designer and manager of learning. The instructional manager is the 

diagnostician^ the professional resource ger-son^ Mift_pr£a,crihar „Qf* — 

id^ftruct iorial material and the interpreter x>I evaluation data. Innovative 
approaches to the management of instruction are ^n integral part cff 
the process of institutional change in an instructional^ystems 
technology model^ 

4. ■ \ - 

.. WHERE WI'lU the CHANGE MAK|RS COME' FROM? • _ ' ' ' • . 

^ We have changed and^ are Continuing .to change* We are concerned with 

the comc^unication ot edi^tiationat innovation^ an4 with innovation <!iffusion 

* ^ * * ' ■ ■■ 

and adoption. " We worry ^bout where t>ie institutional change makers will , 

come from. We need to concentrate on the training of inspruction^il systep^ 

tGchnologljsts who affe trained to act ad cHange agenfts in institutions who 

wish to use an instructional s^fst^ms t&chnol6gy model for institutiorial 

change* Consider, j;hese key statfements from the UNESCO report "Learning 

To Be"y . ' * 

* ^ , '' 

Scientific and technical progress has three ' ■ 
maior .consequences for educa^tion. We are 
now entitled to talk of a ^ change in the ' 
learnirtg^ process which is tending*to displace 
the teaching process. New theories of learning 
highlight the" principle of, contiguity and 
the impchrtance of needs and motivations* of ^ . ^ 

choice of content^ of the hier^rcKic nature , ' / 

^ of learning* the interrelationship between 

educational content and environment* etc. ' ^ 

. Learning practices are affected^ at present 
by the disorderly and sometimes competing 
relations between the Various Vehicles for ^ 
transmittiiig knowledge* hence the need for 
multi-media\systems to co-ordinate their 



utilization sixid effectiveness* 

x 1 ^ 



/ 
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second major conseq^uence of advances in educat-lonaL technology 
according" to the UNESCO report is: 

that it is impossible really to derive advantage / 
from it without overhauling the entire educat;ionaI 
edifice. .The probiam is not merely Jto modernize 
education from the outsTde* 'simply Solving 
equipment problems* preparing progranipes for 
us;i,hg that equipment and inserting them into ^ 
traditional pedagogic activities* but to make^ / 
systematic use of available i^esources to develop t 
* a scientific awareness in tbe individual of 

methods of^ acquiring and using knowledge.' * The 
aim IS to avoid Economic and financial wastage 
by co-ordinating those educaCa^^^^ techniques 
whidh are at present avaiIabl^;to us* as 
completely as possible* Educational -technojlogy ^ 
is not just apparatus to be clamped on to a 
conventional system* adding tolor multiplying 
traditional procedures. It caA only be of value 
if it is raally intagrated into the_ entire system 
"and if it leads us do re-think and renovate it/ ' ' 

■ , . The problem seems to b^ whether, or npt we can ^combine the concepts 
and techniques that are currently available to provide more effective 
instruction- Many institutions become dissatisfied with the process^ 
because. they do not either: 1 

1. utilize enough techniques to solve the problems and/or 

2* 'seek ways, to integrate' and ma:cimile^tl\g effect of the varj^ous 
concepts and technique^ of the insjtructional systems 
tei^hnologist - .Many, researchers arid implementpfs get 
' immerse<i in one^- teqhniqufe.or the other and avoid the type 
of work and e^erim^ntation that integrates ,the concepts 
and .techniques* Perhaps this is* enly due to the fact that 
' instructional systems fechnology^is a young area where most 
instructional- systems technology experts are still too busy 
researching and developing new concepts to worry much about 
integration of these concepts in practical implementations 
designed to gain maximum benefit for learners. 
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